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THE INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION OF STUDENT TEACHERS 1 



I INTRODUCE ION 

The student teaching process, described as the most 
important component in the preparation of teachers (Brimfield and 
Leonard, 1983), was designed to provide a bridge between the 
campus-based academic programs and life in the classroom as a 
fully-prepared classroom teacher. Educators and scholars feel 
that it is extremely important (Haberman, 198*0, and teachers in 
their first several years of teaching report that it was, indeed, 
the most important experience in iheir preservice preparation 
(Davies and Amarshek, 1969). While all acknowledge the 

importance of the experience, a number of scholars caution that 
the student teaching component can have negative as well as 
positive consequences on student teachers (Hull. 1981; Zeichner, 
1980) . 

The instructional supervision literature provides a set of 
models for the supervision of inservice teachers and may be 
useful in helping cooperating teachers and university supervisors 
work with student teachers. Unfortunately the small amount of 
research that has been conducted on supervision and its impact on 
instruction is discouraging. Blumberg (1980), for example, 

concluded: "it seems clear to me that the work of sipervisors, by 
whatever name they go, has had little effect in raising the 
quality of instruction in systems as a whole" (p. 23*). The 
literature does, however, highlight the importance of the context 
in which supervision takes place, Blumberg suggests that we focus 
on the schools as the unit of change rather than on teachers as 
individuals. 

This context may also be an important consideration in the 
supervision of student teaching — a specialized type of 
supervision. The emphasis in ,'nost teacher education programs is 
on the triad (student teacher, cooperating teacher and university 
supervisor ) as the impor tant instructional ent i ty . Few pay 
attention to problems and potential of the school in affecting 
the student teach i ng ex per i ence . 

To explore the potential importance of context in the 
student teaching experience, two literatures will be reviewed: 
instructional supervision and research on student teaching. The 
analysis will also include insights gained from a participant 
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observation study of fourteen student teaching experiences. The 
purpose of the paper is to develop research-based ways of 
thinking about the improvement of student teaching. 
11 INSTRUCTIONAL SUPERVISION 

Most books on instructional supervision commence with a 
relatively long chapter on the various definitions and the 
history of supervision, and the many roles that include a 
supervisory function. Beyond this chapter, there is little else 
that belongs exclusively to a domain called supervision. The 
topics relate to school organization and management, teacher 
observation and evaluation, staff development , and effective 
instruction. (One possible exception to this is the work on 
supervisory feedback sessions — a topic that is shared with the 
improvement-oriented teacher evaluation literature. ) 

Supervision, therefore, is not really a 'field'. It is a function 
that is embedded within or overlaps with major domains such as 
school organization and management , and teacher evaluation. 

An important dimension on which formal definitions of 
supervision vary concerns authority; that is, whether the 
supervisor has authority over the supervisee. Harris (1985), for 
example, does not acknowledge authority in his definition. He 
views supervision as a function, not a role or task. "Supervision 
of instruction is what school personnel do with adults and things 
to maintain or change a school operation in ways that directly 
i nf 1 uence the teach i ng processes emp 1 oyed to i mpr o ve 1 ear ni ng . . 
. .directed toward improving the teaching-learning processes of 
the school" (p. 10). Neagley and Evans (1980) define supervision 
"as a service for teachers that eventually results in improving 
instruction, learning, and the curriculum. It consists of 

positive, dynamic, democratic act ions designed to improve 
instruction through the continued growth of all concerned 
individuals — the child, the teacher, the supervisor, the 
administrator, and the parent or other lay person." <p. 20) 
These definitions include anything related to the improvement of 
instruction as supervision, including staff and curriculum 
development . 

On the other hand , Al f on so, Firth and Neville (1981) define 
supervision as overseeing or directing the work of others, 
advancing the work effectiveness of individuals or groups: "to 
assist the supervisor, the organization assigns an appropriate 
measure of status and formal authority" (p. ^). And Lucio and 
McNei 1 ( 1979) define supervision as "a super ior perspective 
at t a l ned by spec i a 1 pr epar at i on and position" (p. viii). 

It is under stand ab le that many authors exclude authority 
from their def ini t ions of super v i si on . Bl umber g ( 1900 ) descr ibes 
the relationship between teachers and supervisors (persons with 
authority) as a "cold war. . . . "Neither side trusts the other 
and each side is convi need of a cold war " . ( p . 5 ) . Bl umber g 
provides ample research evidence of the perceptions of the 
standoff between teachers and their supervisors , and the 
debilitating feelings on both sides. Defining supervision more 
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broadly allows the authors to ignore the conflict between the 
helping and evaluation functions of a supervisor in an authority 
position in an organization with strong egalitarian norms among 
its workers. This conflict and these norms contribute to 
rendering supervision time-consuming and largely ineffective. 

A second dimension along which formal definitions of 
supervision differ involves the degree to which the supervisee 
takes initiative and responsibility for analyzing problems and 
determining solutions. This distinction is general ly cal led 
direct vs. indirect feedback; but goes much further into basic 
principles concerning the treatment of teaching as a profession, 
teachers as adults responsible for their own judgments and 
decisions in the classroom, and the ways in which professionals 
change their behavior. The clinical supervision literature amply 
demonstrates the second approach, and perhaps was developed, in 
part, as an antidote to the "cold war" problems described by 
B lumber g . 

Clinical supervision consists of a set of values related to 
the dignity and worth of the individual teacher and the best ways 
of helping a teacher change, and a set of processes that includes 
thorough recording and collaborative analysis of classroom events 
(see Goldhammer, 1969; Goldhammer, Anderson and Krajewski, 198C; 
Smyth, 198^). Trust between the supervisor and teacher is an 
important ingredient in clinical supervision, as is the active 
participation of the teacher in identifying areas needing 
improvement and potential solutions to the problems. Some 
advocates of clinical supervision also emphasize the needs of the 
supervisor: that is, the supervisor needs to experience 
professional growth as well as the teacher. (Blumberg, 1980; 
Bird, 198^). 

While teachers and administrators agree with the basic 
assumptions of clinical supervision (Eaker, 1982), the quality 
and quantity of research on clinical supervision does not allow 
one to conclude that clinical supervision affects the quality of 
instruction (see Sullivan, 1980; and Acheson and Gall, 1980). 
And others have suggested that clinical supervision simply does 
not fit the reality of most schools (McFaul & Cooper, 198^). 
Building trust for purposes of collaborative problem-solving is 
ex tremely t ime consuming — a commod ity not in great supp ly for 
administrators (see Kmetz and Wil lower, 1982; and Martin & 
Willower, 1981, for detailed descriptions of how elementary and 
secondary principals spend their time). It is therefore not 

clear that effectively and appropriately implemented clinical 
super vision will become widespread in practice. 

Further, clinical supervision does not account for the norms 
of school faculties. As Little (1981) has pointed out, the norms 
of interaction among faculty members affect how changes take 
place and new ideas are introduced . Whi le there are minor 
differences among norms from school to school, there are some 
prevailing beliefs held by teachers that strongly affect the 
nature of supervision and other management functions. Lortie 
(1978) describes the ethos of school faculties as consisting of 



three aspects: conservatism, individualism, and presentism. This, 
he feels, is due in large part to the anxiety surrounding the 
uncer tainty about c 1 assr oom outcomes , and the 1 ack of an agreed- 
upon professional knowledge base. Differences in practice are 
therefore viewed as "matters of philosophy" judged by 
considerations of personal preference rather than through the 
application of more scientific evaluative procedures (Metz , 
1978). The individualism norm implies little reliance on others 
for sources of knowledge, skills, or experience except d ^ing the 
first two years (Fuchs, 1969). Requests for help or advice would 
be admitting failure. Trial and error and individual 
personalities are the bases for developing good practice. Since 
students, circumstances and personalities of teachers differ, 
there is a tolerance for widely differing practice as well as 
strong egalitarian norms. While the concept of the improvement 
of practice is accepted, it is accepted within a framework of 
individual teacher experimentation and judgment. Lortie suggests 
that the "built-in resistance to change [may be due to the 
belief] that their work environment has never permitted them to 
show what they really can do" (p. 235). Therefore, the 

introduction of another adult into the judgment process, 
particulary a supervisor in an authority position, involves the 
breaking of a strongly held norm. 

IV RECENT APPROACHES TO CLINICAL SUPERVISION 

Two recent approaches to super vi si on have begun to address 
the problems in the implementation of clinical supervision. 

The first emphasizes the development and specification of 
the technical aspects of supervision. In an attempt to reduce the 
complexity and ambiguities inherent in supervision, a model of 
the content and processes of observation and feedback is 
prescribed. Madeline Hunter is the major proponent of such an 
approach to supervision. She specifies the nine components of a 
good lesson (Russel 1 and Hunter , 1980) , how to conduct a 
preobservat ion session with the teacher, how to take observation 
notes, and how to conduct different types of post observation 
conferences (Hunter, 1985). While this model is rapidly being 
adopted by school districts across the nation, there is a paucity 
of ev i dence that it imp roves the quality of super v i si on . 
Anecdotal evidence indicates that while administrators and 
teachers are quick to adopt the model, they soon tire of its 
inflexible routines. In other words, experiencing growth while 
using such a model is difficult since the model and its training 
mechanisms emphasize a relatively inflexible set of processes 
rather than ways of thinking about supervision and teaching. The 
mode 1 , therefore , does no t empower the super v i sor or teacher to 
adapt it or attain a continuing level of intellectual pleasure in 
understanding more about teaching and supervision . 

A related approach (albeit with several major differences) 
to observation and feedback has been developed by Joyce and 
Showers (1980, 1981, 1982). "Coaching", as it is called, is not 
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descr ibed by Joyce and Showers as a supervision technique. They 
see it as a change implementation model in that it addresses the 
problem of the transfer of skills from an inservice or preservice 
c lassroom to imp 1 ementat ion in the c 1 assr oom • Def i ned as "hands- 
on, in-classroom assistance with the transfer of skills and 
strategies to the classroom" (Joyce and Showers, 1981, p. 380), 
coaching is characterized by an observation and feedback cycle in 
an ongoing instructional or clinical situation. The major 
difference between coaching and the observation-feedback cycle in 
clinical super vi sion, then , is that in coach ing , the skills 
constituting a new approach to classroom teaching have been 
specified and agreed upon in advance. Coaching centers on the 
match between intended use of knowledge and skills with 
understandings and techniques actually employed. Clinical 
supervision, however , involves a co 1 1 abor a t i ve approach toward 
specifying areas needing impro.ement. Further, coaching was not 
developed for use, exclusively, by supervisors in an 
administrative position; peer teachers are encouraged to coach 
each other . 

A major difference between the Hunter and the Shower s/ Joyce 
approaches to observation-feedback is that the coaching model has 
received empirical research attention by the developers. In a 
well-designed experimental study, Showers <1982 and 1983) found 
that coached teachers were better able to integrate specific 
models of teaching into their repertoires than their counterparts 
who had not been coached. Baker and Showers (198^) investigated 
the long-term effects of coach ing , and found that coached 
teachers were better able to retain and transfer knowledge and 
skills acquired through prior training. 

Showers (1983) went further in her analyses to determine why 
some teachers benefited from coaching more than others. She found 
that the structure of the schools in which teachers worked could 
constrain the transfer of training. In interviews with the 
teachers, she found that those who made an effort to share their 
experiences with other teachers and the principals felt that they 
received encouragement; teachers who did not felt that they only 
received encouragement from thei r students . The schoo Is did not 
have formal procedures for ongoing discussions about curriculum 
and instruction. Further, she found that a teacher's cognitions 
and conceptual level were important in determining the degree to 
which coach ing affected his/her performance . "Teachers who were 
positive toward the content and process o^ the training and were 
willing to practice the new models of teaching in their 
classrooms but who could not think conceptually about what they 
taught and how they taught it had difficulty in using the models, 
other than as fun, singular activities unrelated to their 
mainstream instruction" (p. 86) . 

A second approach to the imp lementa : i on of clinical 
supervision involves school-wide efforts and the "breaking of 
norms". Showers (1903) hinted at the problem of the individual 
teacher who does not r ecei ve encouragement from peer or 
principal. Blumberg (19B0) was more explicit in stating his 
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concerns about the future of clinical supervision of individual 
teachers, and the need for a school-wide focus on improvement. 
In a remarkable final chapter in his book on superv i si on, 
Blumberg expressed "self-doubt about the importance of his work" 
(p. 233). He concluded "that the traditional one-on-one focus of 
supervision in the schools. . .has no future", and that we need 
to "rethink the problem of improving instruction so that it is 
not associated primarily with teachers as individuals but with 
schools as normative, organic systems." (p. 234). 

Bird and Little (Bird, 1984, Little, 1981; Bird and Little, 
1983) are more explicit about the need to break the norms in a 
school setting to allow for clinical super vi s ion , defined by Bird 
(1984) as "rigorous analysis of teaching", to take place. He 
suggests that the partner (supervisor, peer, principal) must 
assert status with regard to the* teacher's work. The 
superv i sor /teacher relationship also requires reciprocity, which, 
as defined by Little (1981) involves a combination of equality of 
effort, an exchange of benefits and a particular manner in the 
discussions of a teacher's performance. This manner includes 
humility in the face of the complexity of the problem, a focus on 
practice rather than competence, and deference on the part of the 
teacher to the assertions made by the partner. Bird points out 
that very fen schools have favorable conditions for the analysis 
of teaching which is a brand new task for schools. At least 
initially, he suggests, it is the principal who must work to 
break through the norms oecause of the existing and latent status 
differences between principal and teacher . An instructional 
leadership role for the principal, then, would include, as a 
major function, the rigorous analysis of teaching. 

Ill STUDENT TEACHING 



aesearcners as wel 1 as universi ty superv i sor s feel that the 
cooperating teacher is the most important element in the student 
teaching component. It is the cooperating teacher, Morrisey 
(1980) stated, "who helps the student teacher put into practice 
all the theory taught" (p. 11). It is also agreed that the 
cooper at i ng teacher is more i nf 1 uen t ia 1 than the uni vers i ty 
supervisor (Yee, 1969; Seperson & Joyce, 1973); Friebus, 1977). 
Further, college supervisors seem to agree: in Koehler's (1984) 
study, all of the universi ty supervisors who were interviewed 
stated that the cooperating teacher was the most importar person 
in the student teaching experi ence . 

Concern has been expressed, however, about the effects of 
the cooper at i ng teacher on student teachers . As Fei man-Nemser 
and Buchmann (1983) have pointed out, experience in and of ilself 
is not necessar ily a good teacher . And since cooper at ing 

teachers (as we 11 as the uni ver si ty superv i sor s ) are more 
oriented toward the practical and particular rather than theory 
and generalizations (Koehler, 1984; O'Neal, 1983), student 
teachers may not learn the more general principles from their 
experience that will allow them to adjust to different classroom 
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situations. Further, Griffin et al's (1983) analysis of the 
feedback provided by cooperating teachers indicates that the 
student teachers received very little evaluation of behavior or 
statements of reasons for doing what was suggested. The 
discussions were highly situation specific, and focussed on an 
individual student or problem in the particular classroom. 
Cooper at ing teachers and universi ty supervisors saw little 
rel at i onsh ip between what was 1 ear ned during the coll eg e 
pedagog ica 1 courses and student teach ing , and research was very 
sel dom ment i oned as a basis for a prescription. 

Several researchers have point ed out that student teachers 
are not quite a malleable and manipulated as has been suggested 
by Friebus (1977) and others. Tabachnick and Zeichner <198*f) 
found that student teachers' perspectives did not change 
apprec i ab 1 y dur i ng the student teach ing ex per ience , but that 
there was a negotiation process that allowed student teachers to 
have some control over their soci alization process . And Ve ldman 
(1970) found that student personality is a strong determinant of 
eventual teaching practice. Further, Doyle (1977) and Copeland 
(1980) concluded that it is the ecology of the school and 
classroom that influences both the cooperating and student 
teacher. The context of the school is, therefore, seen to be a 
powerful determinant of the cooperating teachers' behaviors and 
what the student teacher s learn . 

While the effect of the cooperating teachers may be somewhat 
more complex than originally thought, it is clear that their 
influence is extremely strong, and that they do not always 
provide the most effective experi ence for the student teacher s . 

Model 1 ing and Feedback : Much less i s known about what the 
cooperating teacher should be doing to best help the student 
teacher. There are clues from the literature, however, that 
point to two important aspects of the cooperating teacher's role: 
the behaviors that cooperating teachers exhibit or model, and the 
process and content of feedback provided to the student teacher. 

Copeland (1977 8* 1979) found that students who had been 
trained in a skill on campus would use that same skill in the 
classroom if his or her cooperating teacher used it or provided 
reinforcement to the student teacher for using it. Barnes and 
Edwards ( 198*t) , using the Griff in et al . ( 1983) data, looked at 
the behav ior of cooper ating teaching ex per iences and found that 
the effective teachers modelled the behaviors they were 
interested in having the student teachers attempt. Copeland 
(1979), providing an ecological explanation for such findings, 
suggested that the use of the skill by the cooperating teacher 
accustomed the students to it, and therefore made it easier for 
the student teacher to employ it. These findings suggest that 
transfer of skills and knowledge from the college experience to 
practice teaching is possible if the cooperating teacher is aware 
of the target skills learned in preservice and/or naturally 
emp loys them in his/her classroom. 

Feedback is thought my many to be the essential ingredient 
in the student teaching experience (for example, O'Neal, 1983? 
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Copeland, 1981). Without feedback, the student will not learn 
effectively from experience (Feiman-Nemser and Buchman, 1983). 
Copeland (1981) stated: "central to the success of skill practice 
in clinical experiences must be the presence of another person 
who is able to offer specific, useful and appropriate criticism 
concerning the adequacy of the trainee's performance" (p. 9). He 
went on to state that the way in which criticism is provided 
helps to shape the student teacher behaviors. 

Se ver a 1 s t ud ies have exami ned the f eedbac k of super visors 
and found it lacking in substance, criticism and depth. Blumberg 
and Cusick (1979) found that the supervisees' legitimate 
complaints were never dealt with, that the bulk of the feedback 
sessions revolved around procedural aspects such as schedul ing , 
and that wh^n the supervisees became defensive? the supervisors 
backed off from dealing with them. Griffin et al. (1983) found 
very little in clinical feedback sessions that related to the 
student teachers' formal pedagogical education* or to research on 
teaching. The feedback was particularistic and provided few 
explanations. Feiman-Nemser and Buchman (1985) described a case 
study of a student teacher who failed to learn how to develop and 
extend the content side of instruction because the cooperating 
teacher did not give her feedback on this element of her 
teaching . 

Very little research has been conducted on ef f ect i ve 
feedback practices of cooperating teachers. There is some mixed 
evidence on the direct versus indirect approach to supervisory 
feedback (Blumberg, 1968; Vokovich, 197£; Copeland & Atkinson, 
1978). And Barnes and Edwards (19B4), in their comparison of the 
more and less effective cooperating teachers* found that the more 
effective ones provided clear and specific feedback to their 
student teachers, provided rationales for their suggestions, and 
exhibited self -reflection. 

V SUPERVISION OF STUDENT TEACHING 

How does the literature on supervision help us think about 
the student teaching experience? What norms govern the 

relationship among a student teacher* a cooperating teacher, and 
the university supervisor? And how can the context of the school 
help or inhibit the process? A participant observation study of 
the student teach i ng exper i ence was conduc ted Lo shed 
some light on these questions. 

This study was undertaken as part of the regular duties of a 
university supervisor. Fourteen student teaching experiences 
were observed » seven in the fall* and seven in the spring. The 
student teachers were in their last semester of their teacher 
prepar at ion orogr am> and student taught in four elementary 
schools in the TuCaun area . Two of the schools were Chapter I 
schools, one with a significant population of black students, and 
one which was primarily American Indian and Hispanic. The 
population of the other two schools was primarily Anglo, middle 
and lower middle class and h igh 1 y tr ansi ent . 
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Observations were made of the cooperating teachers and 
student teachers. Extensive notes were taken on all observation 
and feedback sessions, conversations with teachers, discussions 
with the student teachers as a group, and three-way evaluation 
sessions. 

The findings described here focus on the difficulty of 
separating the student teacher's performance from the performance 
of the cooperating teacher in establishing classroom routines, 
and the need, therefore, to establish in schools norms related to 
the rigorous analysis of teaching. 

While evaluations of student teachers by university 
supervisors and cooperating teachers tend to focus on the 
performance cf student teachers, the task structure of these 
routines established by the cooperating teachers in this study 
had a strong influence on the performance of the student teacher. 
They influenced student learning , and def i ned appro pr i ate teacher 
behavior. But the relationship between routines and appropriate 
teaching behavior was never discussed by the cooperating and 
student teachers, and was perhaps not understood. 

The importance of routines for student teachers became 
apparent on the basis of a comparison between the fall and spring 
experiences. The seven fall student teachers were in their 
schools two days before school started. They were able to 

observe the opening days and the establishment of classroom 
routines. In large part, they were unclear about what was 
happening. They felt that very little teaching was occurring 
during the first several weeks, and the extensive experimentation 
with grouping for math and reading myst\fied them. While they 
were privy to the cooperating teachers' plans, and often their 
thinking aloud, they had no way of placing whai; was happening 
within a set of constructs called routi nes. In add i t i on , they 
themsel ves were an added component in the teachers ' p lanni ng of 
routines. Most of the fall cooperating teachers organized their 
classrooms on the basis of there being two adults in the 
classroom; more groups were formed, and more centers were 
developed . 

The cooperating teachers did not talk about establishing 
routines. They did talk about "getting the kids to work with 
each other in centers" > and other social izing goals. They rel ied 
on the student teachers ' observations skills. This was stated 
explicitly by the two team teachers in a "developmental " 
classroom of 56 students. They stated to me and the student 
teachers: "It looks like chaos, but there is an underlying 
structure. If you watch long enough you will see it". No 
attempt was made to describe the structure. The student teachers 
were confused, partly because of the evolving nature of the 
structure, and partly because no one seemed able to describe the 
structure to them. They therefore had neither categories nor 
vocabulary to understand the structures and the goals and beliefs 
of the teachers in organizing that classroom. One of ihe 
cooperating teachers was, in fact, quite articulate about 
teaching and was very perceptive about her student teacher's 
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approach. She did not discuss these with her student teacher 
because of her strongly held belief that teachers "learn by 
exper ience" . 

Eventually, the student teachers mimicked the language of 
the cooperating teachers and ex pi ained to me that the structure 
was there, all I had to do was observe i t • They couldn ' t 
describe it very well, but I sensed that they had developed a 
taci t understanding of it. They learned to work within the 
routines, and to ignore the complexity surrounding them. 
Unfortunately, the routines that they understood were based on 
the availability of twice as many adults in the classroom than 
they will have when they start to teach. 

A more difficult time was exper ienced by a student teacher 
in a Grade 1 classroom. The establi shment of r out i nes in Gr ade 1 
is particularly important and difficult. Her exceptionally gifted 
cooperating teacher was teaching Grade 1 for the first time, and 
experimenting with various routines. She could not describe to 
her student teacher what she was doing or what she wanted her 
student teacher to do. Her student teacher, who had no 
understanding of the relationship between appropriate behavior 
and rout ines would mimic her cooperating teachers' management 
behaviors during inappropriate routines. She experienced massive 
and disruptive failures. She became bitter and angry at the 
students. Her perplexed cooperating teacher could not help her . 
She? tried to explain the failures in terms of "timing" — "there 
was a magic quiet moment when you should have started to teach"; 
or resorted to the old adage: "some things work for some people 
but not for others", 

In the spring, routines were well established and operated 
smoothly in all of the seven new classrooms. Students had been 
socialized into the routines, knew both what to expect and the 
appr opr i ate behavi or s for each r out ine . The or gani 2at icn of the 
classrooms operated as a type of laboratory experience for the 
students teachers. They could and did concentrate on specific 
skills such as questioning, wait time, transitions and planning 
units. Unfortunately, they did not have the opportunity to 

devel op even an intuitive under stand ing of routi nes and how to 
establish them. While I asked student teachers to think about how 
such routines would be established, and asked cooperating 
teachers to talk about the bases upon which they established or 
changed routines, such requests merely raised the anxiety levels 
of the student teachers. Cooperating teachers would discount the 
ability of the student teachers to learn about routines from 
their classrooms. Many comments such as the following were made 
about routines: "She will have to establish their own on the 
basis of her personality; mine probably won't work for her;" and 
"routines are different every year, because the students are 
different". Further, the norms of individualism were strongly 
tr ansm i t ted to the student teacher s during that period of ti me . 
I commented to one teacher that I really liked her early morning 
routine in her Grade 1 c 1 assroom ( attendance , co 1 lec t i ng homewor k 
and notes, determining school lunch options, pledge of 
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allegiance). It was quick and smooth. She said that she had been 
teaching for fourteen years, and had finally come up with this 
routine. I asked her if she had sought advice or even talked to 
other teachers during this time about different opening routines; 
she was surprised with the questions and said no. I asked her if 
she contemplated sharing with others her new routine. She became 
very uncomfortable and said she couldn't do that. I probed, and 
she added that she would be viewed as presumptuous if she did 
that. 

As a university superv isor, I could have been the person to 
help all of us understand what was going on in the classroom. 
However, like the long-time supervisors in the Griffin, et. al. 
(1983) study (see Koehler, 198^), I felt that I was not really 
affecting the student teacher very much, at least in comparison 
with the cooperating teacher. I therefore began to describe my 
role as that of supervising a process, rather than the student 
teacher. Short observations and feedback sessions once every two 
weeks do not constitute adequate supervision, particularly 
clinical supervision. I was in and out of the school as well as 
the classrooms, and therefore was not a part of either. 

Further, I found that there were extremely awkward aspects 
of the clinical role with respect to the cooperating teacher. 
Focussing on such student teacher behaviors such as interaction, 
transitions, or the lesson components of set, conclusion, etc., 
is safe, but does not help the student teacher place such 
behaviors within the context of the particular classroom 
cond it ions and the rout ines . However , a d iscussion of routines 
constitutes a potential criticism of the cooperating teacher's 
performance. The student teachers' responses to such discussions 
invariably was: "well, but that's how she does it". Ideally, 
such dialogue should go on, often, among the triad: student and 
cooperating teacher and university supervisor. Given the 
structure of university supervision and the organization of 
schools, such is impossible. Therefore, I found myself 

attempting to help the students think about routines and their 
relationships to behaviors; but the sessions were too short, as 
were the two sessions for each student teacher when the three of 
us got together. An honest, trusting three-way conversation would 
have taken extensive work and time. 

The norms in the schools in which the students taught did 
not lend themselves to r igorous analysis of teaching and 
col leag ial support . Few teachers had ever observed or been 
observed by another teacher. The teachers viewed differences in 
teaching behavior as attributable to personality and the specific 
students in a class. Several teachers did rely on others for 
materials and learning center ideas, but not for help with 
problems. And the discourse between the student teachers and the 
cooperating teachers reflected these norms. The feedback provided 
to the student teachers by the cooperating teachers was 
particularistic, and not tied to research generalizations. The 
student teachers were learning that each classroom and teacher is 
unique, that each teacher has to rely on trial and error, and the 
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The preservice teacher education literature suggests that 
student teach ing is the most 1 mpor tant aspect of the ex per i ence . 
Two areas suggested by the literature which contribute to the 
success of the student teaching experience are the cooperating 
teachers' feedback and his or her instructional behaviors. The 
feedback should be clear, with specific suggestions and examples 
accompanied by rationales for their suggestions. The cooperating 
teacher behaviors should model those that the student teachers 
are attempting to practice. The model 1 ing may 
Copeland (1979) suggested because the classroom 
know the routines and are able to perform 
teacher s . Th i s wou 1 d seem to be the case 



be important as 
students already 
for the student 
for the student 



teachers in the Spring sample. As long as they worked within the 
routines established by the teachers with no surprises for the 
students, the students cooperated. A few out-of-place or 
different behaviors on the part of the student teachers, and 
immediate management problems developed. 

Cooperating teachers could (and undoubtedly have been) be 
trained in a Hunger-type supervision program designed to provide 
a step-by-step procedure for analyzing teaching behavior and 

system may be effective in helping 
management behaviors and lesson 
However , beyond an initial trial, 
the cooperating teacher with a 
adapt, reflect and se 1 f -cr i t i c i ze . 

and consciously reflective 
the study. As indicated in 



providing feedback. Such a 
student teachers with specific 
des i gn and i mp 1 ementat ion. 
such a system may not prov ide 
sense of growth, an ability to 

The need for 
cooperating teacher 



an articulate 
is evident from 



the second example above, an effective teacher is not necessarily 
able to communicate the deep structure of his/her decisions and 
procedures to the student. This can lead to a great sense of 
frustration and classroom management problems for the student 
teachers. 

It is also clear that in order to help the student teacher 
understand the relationship between behaviors and routines in a 
specific context, the cooperating teacher needs to be able to 
reflect upon and perhaps criticize his or her own classroom 
routines. Croperating teachers need to analyse and articulate 
the ways in which their students have been socialized into the 
classroom routines and the effect of 
student teacher * s performance. 

General ly speaking, the university 
the missing link in this equation. If 
is a graduate student , s/he is caught 
col lege and the student teachers . The 
is a f acu 1 ty member i s between school 



this socialization on the 



participating in faculty 
most of the time. The rare 



super vi sor cannot pr ov i de 
the uni versi ty super vi sor 
between the demands of 
uni versi ty superv i sor who 
bui ldings and on campus 



activities and teaching other courses 
(once every two weeks) appearances in 
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the classroom do not lend themselves to the type of trust- 
building necessary for a collaborative, reflective feedback 
session 

Several teacher education programs are structured so as to 
produce reflective teachers (for example, Zeichner & Liston, 
1985; Kor thagen, 1985; Adler & Roth, 1985) . Again, these 
programs focus on the student teacher and the university 
supervisor, rather than on the cooperating teacher. Arid unless 
the nature of the university supervisor's role radically changes, 
this focus will probably not change the nature of student 
teach i ng . 

Can cooperating teachers, working independently, be 
articulately self-reflective, and be willing to explore and 
perhaps criticize their own performance while helping student 
teachers? It is, indeed, a rare event given the norms of school 
faculties, ar J teachers' lack of training in and practice wi th 
rigorous analysis of teaching. McKay and Marland (1978) suggest 
that for teachers to distance themselves from the conplexity and 
simultaneity of classroom events is a difficult process. Ward 
(1985) found that only one-third of the teachers with whom she 
and Tickunoff have worked think about their teaching in terms of 
cause and effect. 

We must, then, revisit Blumberg's (1980) assertion that one- 
on-one supervision has no future; that we should focus, on 
improvement as a school-wide effort. It may not be necessary, 
however to discard one-on-one supervision, but consider such a 
process within a larger school improvement context. Supervision 
will always imply, as Bird (198^) has suggested, a relationship 
between two people , one of whom as been conferred wi th status . 
For effective supervision to take place, it must take place in a 
context that rewards reflection and critical analysis of teaching 
and has broken the "independence" norms. We should then consider 
student teaching as a school-wide responsibility that is part and 
parcel of a school improvement effort. One student teacher within 
one classroom should no longer be the unit of analysis for a 
placement decision. We should think, instead about clustering 
student teachers within the types of schools described by Bird 
and Little in which the norms for improvement, reflective 
teaching and critical analysis of teaching are strong. And if 
these schools do not exist (and since very few do exist, this is 
a definite possibility), the efforts of the college and 
university supervisors should be directed at helping local school 
districts and school principals create the context, skills and 
incentives necessary for such schools to exist. 

As with most solutions in education, each has its own 
problems. Little (Forthcoming) points out that in the improving 
schools that she observed , new teachers were at a definite 
disadvantage. The f acul t ies shared a vocabulary, had worked 
extensively together , and had estab 1 ished a trust level such that 
conversations, group meetings, etc. employed some shorthand 
procedures that left the new teachers in the dark. Such would 
also be the case for student teachers . These schoo 1 s wou 1 d 
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therefore have to reorganize, somewhat, to permit the new and 
student teachers access to the shared understandings . If the 

improving schools understood their role not only as reflective 
and self-renewing, but also as places for new and student 
teachers to become? socialized into such settings, they would 
become ideal pi aces for student teach i ng , and could, thereby, 
achieve the goal of helping to empower the teaching profession 
through we 11 educated and soc i al i zed new teacher s . 
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